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HE Southeastern Conference of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, which met at Greenville, South Carolina, February 
19-21, 1942, included the following topics, questions, and activities 
in its program: 
What schools in the Southeast are doing. 
What ought this Conference do for the schools? 
What the schools in these times are doing for children. 
How can the schools meet the needs of the children and 
community in this present emergency? 
Observation in the schools. 
Discussions on: Materials of instruction; the rural school and 
community; teacher’s welfare. 
What the Eight-Year Study means to the schools and colleges 
in America. 
Schools and children in war-times. 
Group discussions on expressions of democratic living in the 
classroom. 
In the light of this Conference, what are our next steps? 
Entertainment by pupils of local high schools at the two 
night meetings. 
I have been asked to summarize this meeting. I wish, however, 
to present two preliminary items before making my main report. 
The first has to do with that moving dramatic sketch, Listen 
to the People, written by Benét and given by the Greenville High 
School pupils. I think every teacher should have seen it. I think 
the same about Paul Green’s The Lost Colony, given each summer 
at Manteo, North Carolina. The significance of the subject is timely 
in each. The pleasure the participants get from the performance 
is evident. The latter you would expect, because people always 
like to do plays, even if the subject and form are tawdry (which 
these two certainly are not). Neither of those reasons is the one I 
have in mind when I wish that every teacher could see the per- 
formance. It is the good taste with which each is done—its sig- 
nificance for a more artistic, natural kind of school activity—that I 
wish to have permeate more of our school presentations. 
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The second item concerns the Aikin report on the Thirty 
Schools. I have worked for many years in these parts. A few years 
ago a group of people asked me to tour one of our States, and make 
talks in behalf of a newer approach to education in the classroom. 

“But I did that ten years ago,” I said. 

“True,” was the reply. “But you ought to do it again, for then 
nine people out of ten thought your ideas were ‘cracked,’ and now 
only five out of ten would think it.” 

But this Aikin report proves conclusively that principles and 
practices underlying the newer approach to curriculum and teach- 
ing procedure are sound and defensible. We can send people to high 
school after an elementary program based upon interest and activity 
and meaning with assurance of their success. We can send people 
from high school to college and be equally sure of their success 
after even more radical departures from traditional courses and 
procedures. I have particular satisfaction in having heard that re- 
port. Of course, die-hards won’t believe a word of it and we shall 
still have to spend time meeting all their time-worn arguments, but 
now we can say that scientific proof is against them. 

When I accepted the job of making a final statement of next 
steps which should follow this P.E.A. meeting, I knew that I would 
be obliged to attend every session. I have done so and with none 
of the ill effects I anticipated. On the contrary I have enjoyed each 
of the meetings, for they have presented six outstanding conclu- 
sions which I believe can be incorporated into our schools profit- 
ably for democracy: 

1. In war-time many emergency measures will be necessary. We 
are not obliged to defend those which are not permanently educa- 
tive. Our obligation is to see clearly which measures are merely for 
our temporary defense and should therefore be discarded as soon 
as possible, and which are of permanent value and should there- 
fore have constant emphasis in our program. I’m a little ashamed 
that the educative measures which are being stressed now for de- 
fense should need to be mentioned. They should have been the 
very bones and sinews of our educational program from its begin- 
ning in a democracy. They are: health, including nutrition; con- 
servation and wise use of resources of all kinds; more and better 
vocational training and educational guidance for boys and girls and 
adults; a better understanding of democracy through actual parti- 
cipation in democratic activities and through careful timely ex- 
planation of its fundamental meanings. 

2. We must ground ourselves better in principles of democracy 


1 See p. 155 of this issue. 
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to prevent ourselves and people from being stampeded in wrong 
directions. Do I respect the individuality and personality of each 
person? That would mean greater variety of means of expression 
and exploration than can be found in single textbooks and within 
the four walls of classrooms. Do we see a growing tolerance and 
respect for every race and every class and every form of religious 
expression? That suggests a difficult task for us in the Southeast, 
but apparently we are facing it. It does not mean toleration for 
those who have no toleration. It is bound up in our true under- 
standing of the objectives of democratic living. 

g. Our immediate community and its resources and needs 
should be investigated and used in making our school curriculum. 
We need to start with the here and now instead of the far away and 
long ago. I was glad to have been privileged to observe in a class- 
room where the center of interest is a garden. The children are 
making it in a vacant lot near the school. They are expecting to 
gather vegetables and flowers from it for their own use. 

It is amazing that parents can, and gladly will, do so much for 
schools if their interest and enthusiasm and understanding are en- 
listed. Or haven’t we always known that? It is amazing, too, that 
all about us are materials and resources which we can use without 
any cost except for imagination. We ought to stop whining about 
not having anything with which to work and look about with see- 
ing eyes. 

In her address here at the Conference, Dr. Streitz touched upon 
a vital point in this matter of the use of resources when she was 
discussing realistic activities. I recall visiting a classroom once 
where I’m sure the principal had rushed in before I arrived to say 
that I believed in activities and would they please get theirs out. 
As I walked in some of them were pulling tatting and crocheting 
and other similar “activities” out of their desks. What a travesty 
on the word activity! Our obligation is not for activity, but for 
practice in actual situations to enlarge and clarify and give meaning 
to our experiences. Activities should be realistic and have bearing 
upon the solution of current problems. Food grown in the school 
garden should be gathered, cleaned, cooked and eaten at school 
after careful planning. That is a defensible school activity, and we 
should seek to make those we foster approach it in significance. 

We have had presented during this conference many samples of 
work done in communities for their improvement. The Jordan 
community with its emphasis upon improved recreation for all its 
population, upon cooperative buying, upon conservation, upon 
improved agriculture and home-making, upon an active commu- 
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nity-child-centered school has inspired me to go home and find out 
what is being done there. 

4. I feel that I must go home and improve my teaching proce- 
dure. There are ways to teach skills for mastery and I ought to 
be sure of them. There are ways to use information and to assem- 
ble it for use and I should know them. There are principles under- 
lying my classroom procedures and I ought to be sure of them. 
Individual growth in every direction and meaningful activities 
seem to be calling me. 

5. Teacher training has been brought up several times in this 
conference. Thank goodness Alabama and Piedmont College and 
other places are experimenting with a training more in line with 
demands in modern classrooms. I can’t see why our teacher train- 
ing institutions must lag so far behind. Why don’t some of them 
begin energetically to investigate what the modern teacher needs 
to help advance our democracy? They could find that out in ten 
years, and then we teachers could start upon our careers of pre- 
paring future citizens for our democracy, instead of trying to fit 
each of our pupils to teach in a medieval university. Of course 
modern teachers could tell them right now what to do, but it’s 
more respectable academically not to do anything about teaching 
until after long research upon what most people already know, and 
so I suppose all we can do is urge upon them that research. 

Anyway I’m going home with the conviction that we do need 
changes in our teacher-training. I came with it, to be sure, but now 
I have added incentive to say more about it and maybe help do 
something. 

6. The last point I wish to make is implied in all the others. 
It is that our classrooms should show evidences of real participa- 
tion on the part of every pupil and the teacher and the parents and 
the administrators in our democratic venture. The first session gave 
us numerous examples of this. Our observations furnished more of 
them, at least mine did. These last morning sessions were chiefly 
concerned with making that democratic participation more real and 
more effective, at least our Social Studies meeting did that and I 
believe all the others did. 

From this conference I have a priceless heritage of ideas about 
each of which I can do much. I promise that my “next steps” will 
be in directions which I have briefly commented upon. If any of 
you see a better direction, be sure to take it and tell us about it 
at the next conference. 
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High Schools and the Promise of the Future* 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 


Chairman, Commission on the Relation of School and College, 
Progressive Education Association 
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HE HIGH SCHOOL and the liberal arts college in the United 

States exist for the same purpose—general or “liberal” educa- 
tion for responsible citizenship in the republic. In both institu- 
tions this major purpose has been obscured or forgotten in the 
multiplicity of lesser tasks. Because each has been so busy with its 
own confusion of activities, effective coordination of purpose and 
practice has been neglected. 

Seventy per cent of the nation’s youth of secondary-school age— 
12 to 18—10 million boys and girls—are in school. Many of their 
most urgent needs are not being met by the schools. Of six who 
enter the seventh grade or junior high school, five end their school- 
ing at or before graduation from high school. Only one of the six 
goes on to college, yet “college preparation” is still the dominant 
influence in defining the content and organization of the high- 
school curriculum. Until the college preparatory function takes its 
proper place in the secondary school, there can be little hope that 
the school will render its full service to the five who enter directly 
into the life and work of the community. 

The Commission’s chief concern from the beginning has been 
better service by the high school to all youth, to the one who goes 
to college and to the five who do not. This could not be done 
without the cooperation of the colleges. That cooperation was 
sought and secured in the Eight-Year Study. The findings of the 
Study have great significance and far-reaching implications for all 
schools and colleges throughout the country. 

(1) We have found that success in the liberal arts college does 
not depend upon the study in high school of certain subjects for 
certain periods of time. It is now established beyond question that 
there is no justification for prescription of a certain pattern of sub- 
jects and credits by the colleges as the basis of admission. 

(2) Colleges should now abandon subject and unit prescription 
and entrance examinations based upon specific subject matter. Our 
Study has proved that there are many different kinds of secondary 
school experience through which students develop the qualities of 
mind and character essential to success in college work. 

(3) For the present, colleges should adopt a plan of admission 
which does not prescribe a pattern of subjects and credits or specific 


* Address delivered at the Southeastern Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association, Greenville, South Carolina, February 20, 1942. 
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content for high-school students. The Eight-Year Study has demon- 
strated beyond question that colleges can secure all the information 
they need for selection of candidates for admission without restrict- 
ing the secondary school by prescribing the curriculum. For this 
purpose, evidence from such sources as the following would provide 
ample data: 


1. Descriptions of students, indicating qualities of character, 
habits of work, personality, and social adjustment. Many of 
the record-forms prepared by the Commission’s Committee 
on Records and Reports are helpful in this connection. 

2. The results of the use of instruments of evaluation: 

a. Such standardized tests as are applicable to the school’s 
work 

b. Other types of tests appropriate to the objectives of the 
school, such as those prepared by the Evaluation Staff 
of this Study 

c. Scholastic aptitude tests that measure characteristics es- 
sential to college work and are independent of particu- 
lar patterns of school preparation. 


3. For colleges that require tests given by an outside agency, 
records of achievement in examinations that do not presup- 
pose a particular pattern of content. An example is the Com- 
prehensive English examination of the College Examination 
Board. 


An admission plan such as this would not fix the content or organi- 
zation of the high-school curriculum. 

(4) In looking to the future for more satisfactory school and 
college relations, our hope lies in the application of the democratic 
principle of full participation to the solution of this difficult prob- 
lem. Admission requirements should not be imposed upon the 
schools by the colleges; neither should the schools attempt to tell 
the colleges what to do. Together they should determine their com- 
mon purposes and together they should evolve a way of facilitating 
the student’s progress from school to college. Any permanently sat- 
isfying plan of admission to college should be the product of coop- 
erative investigation and study in which schools and colleges share 
equally. 

(5) The Thirty Schools have demonstrated that secondary 
schools generally can be trusted with freedom from imposed re- 
quirements by the colleges. These are representative schools. They 
did not abuse their freedom; they did not engage in wild, irrespon- 
sible experimentation. In fact, their greater freedom brought with 
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it a greater sense of responsibility. It led to profound study of the 
school’s obligation to society and to each individual student. There 
is no reason to suppose that other schools would not accept their 
greater responsibility with equal seriousness and competence. As 
hundreds of teachers in the participating schools discovered in 
themselves unknown creative powers, so would thousands of others 
develop new vitality and strength in their attempts to perform new 
duties. Surely the freedom which produces such results will not 
long be denied. 

We may confidently expect that schools and colleges throughout 
the country will develop relations which will make possible for all 
schools a considerable measure of the freedom which the Thirty 
Schools have had. Steps to that end are being taken by this Asso- 
ciation, by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
and by other influential organizations. Many colleges are ready 
now; others are open-minded, willing to be persuaded and con- 
vinced. Some will resist every liberalizing influence. Full coopera- 
tion will come in‘time, for a democratic society can no longer per- 
mit the waste of material and human resources that now takes place 
because of our failure to unite the strength of schools and colleges 
for the greatest possible service to American youth. 

But let us make no mistake at this point. Freedom does not of 
itself bring progress. High Schools generally now have more lati- 
tude for constructive effort than they use. Greater freedom will 
bring greater responsibility. By taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that they now have to serve youth better, schools will demon- 
strate that a larger measure of freedom should be granted. 

This takes us, then, to the heart of the matter. The democratic 
ideal of life and society demands a dynamic high school whose 
purposes and practices are consistent with that ideal. This we have 
not yet fully achieved, either among the Thirty Schools or else- 
where. Its achievement requires fundamental reconstruction of sec- 
ondary education. 

The Thirty Schools have been engaged in this task. Other 
schools have been struggling with the same problem. Every school 
should join in this attempt. I now bring you some lessons which 
the schools of the Eight-Year Study have learned. Perhaps they 
will enable other schools to avoid mistakes and to find more quickly 
a sure sense of direction: 

(1) Principals and teachers must be willing and able to recon- 
sider and call in question everything they have been taking for 
granted. All of the present work of the school—its purposes, its 
practices, its organization, its curriculum—should be subjected to 
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the most careful scrutiny. Vested interests should be laid aside, 
custom called in question, and tradition held up to the clear light 
of the present needs of youth in our society. 

(2) Change should not be made hastily or piecemeal. Funda- 
mental revision requires the most serious study of which teachers 
and administrators are capable. The democratic ideal of life cuts 
deep. To understand it clearly and fully, educators must bring all 
their powers of intellect and imagination to its study. The prob- 
lems and concerns of youth are many and real. Earnest, careful, 
open-minded investigation is essential if a school faculty is to know 
what those concerns are and what should be done to meet them. 
The schools of the Study which plunged into change without suffi- 
cient deliberation found it necessary later to abandon some of their 
new work and to dig deeper for solid rock on which to build. 

(3) Deliberation preparatory to reconstruction in any school 
should involve every teacher. No one should be left out. Even the 
teacher who opposes all change should have his say. Failure to 
include everyone resulted in some of the most serious difficulties 
encountered by the participating schools. Being left out of the dis- 
cussions, many teachers felt hurt and were indifferent to the new 
work. Others were resentful, and some were so unprofessional as 
to obstruct and ridicule the efforts of those who were involved in 
the work of revision. Moreover, many teachers have unsuspected 
powers of creative thought and action. Many of the schools failed 
to draw upon these powers, to their distinct loss. Unanimity of 
thought and action is seldom achieved, but progress can be made 
without that if opportunity for full participation is provided. 

(4) Participation by parents is essential. “Few of the Thirty 
Schools realized fully in the beginning that changes in the school 
cannot be satisfactorily made without both participation and under- 
standing by parents. 

“Most parents of the present high-school generation went to 
high school for at least a year. They think of it as they knew it 
when they were students. Anything different from their own school 
experience tends to disturb them. When their sons and daughters 
tell of ‘integrated subjects,’ ‘core courses,’ ‘culture epochs,’ excur- 
sions for community study, teacher-pupil planning, and the like, 
parents wonder what in the world is going on at school. They are 
inclined to have confidence in the teachers, but these strange things 
cause doubts to arise. Most parents want schools to be alive and 
to make progress, but they want to be sure that established cur- 
riculums and ways of teaching are not changed without good reason 
and that the new ways are sensible and sound. Of course, every 
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school has a few patrons who object violently and noisily to any 
change from ‘the good old days of the little red school-house on the 
hill.’ 

“If principal, teachers, and students have one concept of educa- 
tion and parents quite another, misunderstanding, conflict, and un- 
happiness are inevitable. The schools which did not draw patrons 
into the planning which preceded revision encountered parental 
misunderstanding. Unwarranted criticism and opposition were the 
results. In some instances worthy innovations had to be abandoned 
because of censure. This could have been avoided if these schools 
had taken pains to secure parental participation in the thinking 
which led to change in the curriculum. Moreover, these schools did 
not have the good counsel that many thoughtful laymen can give. 
Others of the member schools took parents into their confidence, 
consulted with them as plans were developed, and gained strength 
through their support in new undertakings. Out of these happy 
and unhappy experiences the Thirty Schools have learned that no 
school is fully prepared for reconstruction unless the cooperation 
of parents has been secured.” 

(5) Students, too, have important contributions to make to 
curriculum building. Seldom have teachers realized the capacity of 
young people to think constructively about their own education. 
Many teachers in the Thirty Schools have been surprised and de- 
lighted by the response of students when invited to think about 
what the school should be and do. 

(6) “No school or teacher is fully ready for constructive change 
until plans for appraising results are carefully formulated. The 
school should find out whether changes in curriculum and methods 
of teaching achieve purposes more effectively. The Thirty Schools 
emphasize the necessity of taking time to secure all possible evi- 
dence of student progress and to study that evidence searchingly 
for clues to further action. Equally important are adequate means 
for recording and reporting all significant aspects of pupil develop- 
ment. Evaluating, recording and reporting are inextricably inter- 
woven in the whole fabric of education. Therefore, they cannot be 
ignored in any sound preparation for educational reconstruction.” 

(7) Let me now tell you that this Study reveals clearly that the 
school which undertakes thorough-going remaking of itself is in 
for the most difficult and, at the same time, the most thrilling and 
profitable experience in its history. When teachers cooperatively 
seek to help young people with their perplexing problems of grow- 
ing up into a complex adult world, they give themselves without 
stint and to the point of exhaustion. Teaching ceases to be deaden- 
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ing routine and becomes the most exciting and challenging work 
in the world. In the Thirty Schools hundreds of teachers have dis- 
covered new and rich life for themselves as teachers and as persons. 
And they testify that all the cost of time and effort is repaid many 
fold in deep satisfaction and personal growth. 


The ten million boys and girls now in our high schools cannot 
carry the nation’s burden in this hour of world conflict. That bur- 
den is ours. We are determined that the earth they inherit shall 
not be in chains. Theirs will be the tasks that only free men can 
perform in a world of freedom. It will be an even greater task than 
ours. To prepare them for it is the supreme opportunity of the 
schools of our democracy. 


Now, I must ask myself, I must ask you, are we equal to that 
great opportunity? Are we strong enough? In the midst of this 
dark night of the world, can we say with Walt Whitman, 

Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ‘tis not the present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not of the 
Western Continent alone, 

Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel, is steadied by thy spars, 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the antecedent nations sink 
or swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, wars 
thou bearest the other continents, 

Theirs, as much as thine, the destination-port triumphant. 


Do we share his vision of America? 


. thou new, indeed new, spiritual world! 
The Present holds thee not—for such vast growth as thine, 
For such unparallel’d flight as thine, such brood as thine, 
The Future only holds thee and can hold thee. 


In my own dreams of that pregnant Future, I see constantly the 
feet of children, the feet of youth on their way to school. I see 
those feet on the country roads and on the paths across the fields 
among the mountains of New England, the South, the West, among 
the hills of Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan, on the prairies of 
Illinois, Nebraska, the Dakotas; I see those feet of boys and girls 
going to school on the quiet, shady pavements of villages, towns, 
small cities north, south, east, west; I see them in rhythmic step on 
the broad, noisy sidewalks of San Francisco, Denver, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, and New York— 
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going to school, on their way to school. Do you see them? Do you 
hear those footsteps treading into the Future? 

Those feet bring the hopes and fears, the dreams and problems 
of youth to us, their teachers. Are we ready to strengthen their 
hopes, brighten their dreams, dispel their fears, help with their 
problems? Have we the faith, the courage, the imagination to make 
the school to which they come on eager feet a fit place for the youth 
of the nation which holds the future of freedom in its hands? 

Yes, I think we have, but we shall have to use to the full all our 
courage and imagination. The Eight-Year Study has opened the 
doors. The Thirty Schools and others have begun to find the way. 
Their work is not finished. They will go on. Nothing can now stop 
those who have caught glimpses of what the high school can be. 

Their adventure in American education is your adventure. I 
say to every high-school principal, to every teacher, you are needed 
in this common purpose. Only as all schools in the land join hands 
in creating democracy’s high school can the American way become 
a reality in the life of every young citizen of the Republic. 


Report of the Aikin Commission 


“Adventure in American Education,” the report for The Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College of The Progressive 
Education Association, appears in five volumes, as follows: Volume 
I, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, with conclusions and recom- 
mendations, by Wilford M. Aikin; Volume II, Exploring the Cur- 
riculum, the Work of the Thirty Schools from the Viewpoint of 
Curriculum Consultants, by H. H. Giles, 8. P. McCutcheon, and 
A. N. Zechiel; Volume III, Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, Evaluation, Records and Reports in the Thirty Schools, 
by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler and the Evaluation Staff; 
Volume IV, Did They Succeed in College?, the Follow-up Study of 
the Graduates of the Thirty Schools, by Dean Chamberlin, Enid 
Straw Chamberlin, Neal E. Drought and William E. Scott, Preface 
by Max McConn; Volume V, Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, Each 
School Writes of Its Participation in the Eight-Year Study. 

Volume I was published in February; Volumes II and III are 
scheduled for publication this spring; and Volumes IV and V will 
probably be issued in the early fall. 











Incite Them to Hate? 
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HE MOST emphatic criticism voiced at the school these last 
years has been that learning has lost life; that education has 
become a four-walled environment where, involved in the pursuit 
of teacher-set purposes, children have been detoured from the expe- 
riences that comprise genuine living. Whether or no the school is 
the pulse of the life-stream, or even the stream itself, has occupied 
many heated words, and resulted in many firm entrenchments. 
Community-centered schools, or vice versa, became much talked- 
about trendings. Educators appreciably disturbed quietly began 
the task of lessening the chasm that supposedly separated living and 
learning. It is interesting to think that the present world debacle 
may be the cataclysmic agent needed to close that breach finally. 
Indeed, the enemy has marched into the classroom; life in dis- 
guise perhaps. It is not only at the Libyan, the Philippine, the 
West Indian battle lines, or in aerial combat in some foreign sky, 
or on an ancient sea, that we face the foe. Every Geography class 
meets him on the map. Every Social Studies class contest with him 
in discussion and debate. Every English class competes with him in 
composition. Every hallway is agog with conversational headlines 
of him. Perhaps history can boast no other time when children in 
a society's school have become so conscious of the problems at the 
vortex of our social context as contributives to the growth and 
direction of the present conflict. It is a paradox, but none the less 
true, that the irritant evils of our own society which long ago ought 
to have been the troubled concern of every man, woman, and child, 
could only gain entrance into the schoolroom after an enemy had 
forced open the door. However that is, the school faces that which 
we fight, be it a man, a race, an opposing way of life, or an idea. 
But perhaps the crucial problem that the school fronts is how 
it shall deal with the minds of its children at a time when fears 
run high, prejudice is epidemic, intolerance is loose, hatred is at 
flood. What will the school do with the old ideals: those educative 
experiences which lead, transpiercing through and transpiring be- 
yond its traditional subject matter content, to a more sympathetic 
understanding of all man’s problems, regardless of race, color, or 
creed? What will the school do towards creating, informing, or 
channeling the attitudes of our children toward Italians, Germans, 
or the Japanese, as persons or as nations? This becomes seriously 
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emphatic when we recognize that the attitudes, or points of view, 
or feelings of children, as well as of adults, are products of societal 
opinion-impingements which they cannot escape. Every teacher 
must know that every child has an opinion, or information, or a 
point of vantage, before he comes to school. Whether what he 
thinks or feels is adequately qualitative is the school’s concern. Yet 
the school itself, and its teachers, suffer from the same pressure of 
opinion as the individual child does. 

The Pearl Harbor attack, not at all minimizing its seriousness, 
served as a point of emphasis in bringing a question relative to this 
matter home to our own high school: Shall we incite our children 
to hate? (Implying, of course, hate what?) 

A day or so after December 7, the students of our high school— 
a school located in the heart of the bituminous coal mining region 
of Pennsylvania—were called to assembly to hear speakers sent there 
by the County Civilian Defense Organization. The words of one 
of the speakers, a college professor, seemed to be the very antithesis 
of an educative effort to lead the pupils into a more thoughtful, 
sympathetic understanding of the part they could play in defense 
of democracy. His talk consisted of a vitriolic diatribe against the 
Axis powers. He orated about our war with the “thick-headed 
Germans, the spaghetti-eating Wops, and the yellow-bellied Japs,” 
with gesticulating emphasis. These racial epithets he hurled again 
and again upon the listening boys and girls, who kept a kind of 
shocked silence. “Lift up your heads!” he shouted. “Hate, hate, 
hate!” 

Peculiarly enough, the boys and girls there were mostly racial 
descendants of the Germans, Italians, and their kin races. An odd 
way, surely, to gain the loyalty of our children is that of inciting 
racial hatred. Particularly so, considering the role hatred has al- 
ready played in creating the emotional background of this crisis. 
Indeed, the blood lines of all Americans are tied with ancestral 
Europe and Asia. Are we not all, in a sense, immigrants here? 

How are the schools to synthesize the hatred society demands as 
needed to defeat the enemy, with the democratic understandings 
our children so sadly need if they are to “win the peace”? Or shall 
the school forget about democratic understandings, and incite chil- 
dren to hate? Or should the school lead our youth to regard the 
whole debacle with a dispassionate realization of a job to be done, 
as efficiently and as effectively as it can be done, the adequacy of 
the accomplishment depending more upon intelligent resolution of 
social and personal conflict than upon emotionalism? 
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ITH ALL the emphasis upon speed in defense and speed in 
W eeuine students into college on the basis of passing certain 
given entrance examinations, regardless of units of work completed 
during the high-school career, is it time again for us to consider 
the all-year school? 


The story of the all-year school has been one of “in and out.” 
When schools were first established many met almost all year 
round. As the country became more agrarian with larger farms, 
and children were needed on the farms, the long summer vacation 
came into being. Child labor laws following World War I caused 
a great influx of school population. Buildings did not materialize 
as quickly as needed, and many schools were therefore put on an 
all-year basis, with the work divided up into quarters and only a 
part of the children supposedly in residence at any one time. The 
Gary plan and the Dalton plan were similar devices to make more 
use of the school plants and to give school opportunities to more 
children. 


Colleges and universities throughout the country are being set 
up on a quarter system to enable young men to complete their 
college courses before being called in the selective service draft. In 
order to get able or exceptional students started on their college 
careers earlier, and so they may not waste valuable years in dull 
high schools throughout the country, some universities have let 
down the bars of regular entrance requirements and have substi- 
tuted entrance placement examinations for those who can qualify. 
All of this seems a worthwhile step in our thinking of school work 
as continuous growth, allowing students to advance according to 
their abilities. Many have contended that our schools are set up 
for the average students and that nothing very constructive has been 
done for those children of superior ability, who are kept running 
along at the usual mediocre pace, doing dull assignments, writing 
papers which never should have been written, listening to teachers 
drone on in their forty-five minute little pigeon holes of learning. 
I am here reminded of the high-school senior who wrote an essay 
entitled “High School is a Disappointment,” in which he laid the 
blame on the fact that the school was so departmentalized and 
divided up that all there was to a high-school education was a 
“smattering of this and that.” 
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Many are those who believe that this speeding up will bring 
disastrous results in the emotional make-up of students. There is 
strong belief that social maturation is most important, and that 
students accelerated by as much as two or three years will be socially 
inadequate to meet the needs at the college level. We certainly 
have examples of that happening in high schools where children 
have been allowed to skip in the lower grades and arrive at the 
high school some years the junior of their classmates. 

It is not the purpose of this article to defend or oppose the 
action of the colleges throughout the country, but to attempt to 
show certain implications for our public school system in the all- 
year plan. While the all-year schools in the past, notably those in 
Newark, New Jersey, Alliquippa and Ambridge in Pennsylvania, 
Mason City, Iowa, Nashville, Tennessee, and others, operated be- 
cause of certain administrative exigencies, is it not time to examine 
and evaluate the present needs of youth today in the light of 
changes which might be beneficial to all in the operation of the 
school on an all-year basis? 


THE SCHOOL’s RESPONSIBILITY 


The school serves as a medium for guiding the learning of a 
child. I have avoided using the term “imparting facts” to children, 
which is too often the case, but if we accept the first premise, then 
does learning cease when school closes in June? Those who work 
with children know that is not the case, but the schools have been 
too long entrenched in the idea that their responsibility ends with 
the closing of school at the end of the term. Some believe that the 
school is the vital center of the community, and the public, during 
the winter session, is led to believe that, but what happens to the 
center when school is closed and children are turned loose upon 
the community? We very glibly say that it then becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the home or parents to see that children are taken 
care of. What happens to the vast number of children whose par- 
ents are forced to work? In many cases both parents are away from 
home all day. What becomes of these children and what is the 
responsibility of the schools for them? 


SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS 


In some communities this question is answered through recrea- 
tion centers and playgrounds—fine enough places, safe from traffic 
tolls; yet what of guidance, what of a prepared lunch, what of any 
number of questions asked, can we answer with the inadequate 
program provided in most communities? In some of the large 
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urban centers attempts have been made to establish summer play 
schools, where children are enrolled on an all-day care basis, where 
they are in session from 8:30 to 4:00 in the afternoon, with hot 
lunches and rest periods incorporated in the day’s program. 


The best example of this is the work done by the Summer Play 
Schools Association of New York City, where city and private agen- 
cies cooperate in the using of community facilities. Children come 
happily to school to plan, work and enjoy the school set-up, where 
the program is based on the valuable play technique. Who will 
say learning does not take place in such situations? Unfortunately, 
the play-school movement in New York touches very few of the 
million and a half children released (as if they were sprung from 
a trap) in the city at the end of June. For twenty-five years those 
in charge of this movement have tried to point out to the public 
the crying needs of children, showing child accident figures, exam- 
ining juvenile records, exhibiting the waste of billions of dollars 
of idle school equipment and buildings locked against the youth 
of today. 


CriME Costs 


In 1929 John H. Witter, General Superintendent of the Chicago 
Boys’ Club, stated: 


Every year nearly 20,000 boys in the city of Chicago run counter 
to the police department. A large scale effort to meet this situation 
has been undertaken by the Chicago Boys’ Club by a more-play-less- 
crime program which looks to the spending of five millions and the 
provision of five new clubhouses every year for five years. This is 
confidently expected to reduce the city’s crime bill by many times 
that amount. 

The enormous prevalence of crime in the United States can be 
traced, largely to the fact that the play life of thousands of boys 
in crowded cities is neglected and that these boys find their own 
amusement by joining gangs that run to lawlessness.? 


Imagine five millions and twenty-five new club houses in one 
city alone, when the schools should serve as the necessary centers! 


The director of the department of recreation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Lee F. Hamer, once said: 


Delinquencies do not as a rule occur during hours when people 
are engaged in their daily tasks, but rather in their leisure time. 
That is where wholesome interests and recreations can be most 
effective in crime prevention. Also, participation in interesting and 
satisfying play may help to reveal a new view of life and the re- 
wards of industry and orderly living.? 


1The American City, June, 1929, p. 148. 
2The American City, January, 1929, p. 120. 
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Utilizing the facilities already on hand, the schools could serve 
the needs of youth today without building parallel structures call- 
ing for the expenditure of additional millions of dollars. 


CONSERVATION? 


We talk much of eroded soil, wasted timber, but what of the 
human timber parched by the long summer recess, and the erosion 
which takes place in the inactive and unproductive minds of the 
millions of youngsters throughout our land? Here is real food for 
thought. The businessmen who wanted education on the mass 
production basis, and built our factorylike buildings throughout 
the nation, what of them? Have they grown soft when they let 
their “factories” lie idle and their resources waste away? What 
wanton rejection of productivity in a time when every resource 
should be conserved and utilized! 


In the past, as has been indicated, the all-year schools have been 
concerned with the greater use of the school plant, and the saving 
of from one to three years of a student’s time, but is there not time 
now for us to examine the possibilities of using the all-year plan 
for enrichment of our program rather than a speeding up to get 
students through the school so fast? 


The superintendent of schools of Richmond, Virginia, in a 
radio talk some time ago was bold enough to make some significant 
suggestions to the people of the city about their schools: 


In the near future year-round schools in Richmond may be ex- 
pected. There is no reason for turning 30,000 children out on the 
streets in Richmond to idle away three months each year and leave 
closed and unused the costly buildings and equipment for a like 
period. 

The idea of an all-year-round school is in line with the trend of 
more recent educational practices for the past two decades, of con- 
ducting vacation schools, night schools and summer quarters in col- 
leges. It is but a short step to a year-round school session.® 


The quarter system for our schools would have many advan- 
tages. Pupils need only attend three quarters, or the normal 
amount now required, but would take their “off” quarter at any 
time of the year. Teachers would teach only three quarters of the 
year as they now do, but would have their vacations at different 
times. All of the children would never be released on the city at 
any one time, thereby reducing the crime gang. The schools would 
be operated all year round so that those who elected to remain four 
quarters would have a place to go. The creative arts and many of 


* Virginia Journal of Education, December, 1934, pp. 99-100. 
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the things children could not fit in during regular quarters might 
be used during the “off” quarter to enrich their program. The 
shops would be available all year for constructive learning; the 
lunch room would be operating so children would be better fed; 
in fact, all the school facilities would be available for those who 
wished to take advantage of the opportunities offered. 

Would this be administratively possible? Yes, if a community 
wanted to really work it out, as some already have. 

Would children really want to go all year round? Mason City, 
Iowa, found that 64% of the student body attended during the 
summer and continued in the fall. 

Would it cost more money to operate? About 20% more, it has 
been estimated, but figures also show that a 25°% decrease in crime 
costs would result. Decreases would occur in funds allocated to 
summer recreation centers, playgrounds, etc. 

What of the health of teachers and pupils? The O’Shea study 
of the Newark situation showed that children and teachers were in 
better physical health and both enjoyed better mental health. 


These are some of the immediate questions which might be 
asked of the all-year plan. Now, in this time of facing real issues 
and values for our democratic living, we might attempt an evalua- 
tion of whether we are doing the best job possible in our public 
schools and how we might better serve the community through our 
schools by operating them all of the time. 


‘‘Education for Victory’’ 


The U. S. Office of Education announced on March grd a new 
wartime schedule for its periodical service. 

Education for Victory, published on the first and fifteenth of 
each month, replaces “School Life,” official journal of the Office for 
the duration of the war. 

It will carry: 


Important official announcements, orders, statements and plans 
of various Federal Government agencies vital to education; 
News of wartime programs undertaken by the Office; 
Actions of other Government war agencies which affect educa- 
tion; 
News of what schools, colleges, and libraries are already doing 
toward winning the war; and related material. 
The Superintendent of Documents has informed the Office of 
Education that the subscription rate for Education for Victory, 24 
issues per year, will be $1.00. 


‘ 
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Pupil Progress in a Twelve-Year 
School System’ 
K* 


A major problem confronting the schools of the State in pro 
viding an effective twelve-year school program is the problem of 
achieving desirable pupil progress through the grades. In 1939-40 
there were 890,729 different children (Code “A” plus Code “E”) 
enrolled in the public schools of North Carolina; 55,489 of these 
pupils dropped out of school during the year. Of the 835,240 
remaining in membership on the last day of school 150,017 pupils 
were reported as not doing a full year’s work. These two groups 
make a total of 205,506 pupils, or 23 per cent of the pupils enrolled, 
who are not profiting maximally from the school program. 

The full effect of the twelve-year program will not be felt by 
pupils who leave school before graduation. While it is true that 
curricular revisions anticipated in making the change-over to a 
twelve-year system will undoubtedly result in a better school pro- 
gram, comparatively little benefit will be derived from the program 
by those who fail to advance beyond the first few years of school. 
A study of enrollment figures for the State shows that for each 
1,000 white children enrolled in the first grade in 1928-29, only 
434 completed the seventh grade in the next seven years and only 
209 were graduated in 1939 after eleven years of school. This low 
rate of grade survival is due in part to pupil losses and in part 
to non-promotion. The table given below shows that a significant 
per cent of the pupils at each grade level fail to do a full year’s 
work each year. 


Prr Cent oF MembBersiip (Last day of school) Not Doinc FuLt Year’s Work 
By Grades 1934-35 to 1939-40 Inclusive. White. 


Year Grades Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 9 10 11 
1934-35 248 165 15.3 15.5 15.3 143 13.7 18.9 16.0 15.1 17.8 16.7 
1935-36... 26.1 17.6 16.4 15.7 15.3 14.8 12.6 18.6 16.2 14.2 7.5 17.0 
1936-37 25.7 16.7 15.6 15.3 14.8 14.0 11.2 17.5 16.0 138.5 7.0 16.2 
1937-38.. 25.6 17.5 148 140 149 13.5 11.2 18.0 154 13.5 66 15.9 
1938-39 24.7 16.1 14.3 13.4 13.7 12.7 11.4 17.1 145 13.3 65 15.1 
1939-40 24.1 16.0 14.3 13.5 12.7 12.1 10.9 17.5 149 142 68 14.9 


The fact that the greatest per cent of pupils failing to do a full 
year’s work is found in the first grade suggests the possibility of 
a basic maladjustment of the school program at this level. This 
condition is not peculiar to North Carolina, but was found to 
exist in 35 cities studied by Caswell,? and in the reports of 344 out 

1From the experimental, tentative edition of the Twelve-Year Program Bulletin 


published by the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. 
2 Hollis L. Caswell, Non-Promotion in Elementary Schools, pp. 16-17. 
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of 493 superintendents included in the study reported in the Ninth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence.* It will also be 
noted that the next point of greatest difficulty for the student is in 
the eighth grade where over 17 per cent of the pupils each year 
fail to do a full year’s work. Apparently the greatest need for 
curriculum revision is in the first and eighth grades. 

A major effect of the high rate of pupil failure in the elemen- 
tary grades has been the accumulation of over-age pupils in the 
various grades. Table I shows the extent of this retardation. 


TABLE I 


Purtts ONE YEAR OR More Over-AGE 


Elementary Schools, 1938-39 
Per Cent Over Age 











Grade White Colored Total 
First 16.8 40.1 27.5 
DG cimmmuumnn He 61.4 38.8 
“REN cicmnaenmaiiniinintene 33-3 65.2 43-6 
BPO: ciitttninescesettentecoiiia 34-1 67.1 44-3 
Fifth 36.4 66.3 45.0 
Sixth 36.5 65.9 448 
CORED: ita O68 64.7 42.5 


One would expect such a high rate of slow progress to result in 
homogeneous groups in so far as achievement is concerned. By 
retaining pupils who do not measure up to grade standards the 
instructional groups should theoretically show a small variability 
of achievement. Such, however, is not the case. In 1938-39, the year 
covered by Tables II and III, the Pintner General Ability Test, In- 
termediate, Form A, and the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Elementary, 
Form A, were administered state-wide to all seventh-grade pupils. 
The reading tests revealed that the average reading achievement 
for the State was equivalent to grade 7.5, which is slightly below the 
norm for the time of year the test was given, viz., 7.7, and showed 
that standards were not completely adhered to, even though non- 
promotion was rigorously employed as the “great equalizer” dur- 
ing the years preceding. The variability of reading achievement in 
this grade was unusually high and seems to refute the claim made 
by many teachers that non-promotion practices are of value because 
they keep children out of the higher grades where they cannot do 
the work. Table II shows that the upper 20 per cent of the 41,100 
white seventh-grade children tested made grade equivalents equal 
to or exceeding 9.2; the lowest 20 per cent made grade equivalents 


® Five Unifying Factors in American Education, Department of Superintendence, 
N.E.A., 1931, p. 51. 
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of 6.0 or less. The tests revealed a range of more than six years 
between the poorest and best readers. 





TABLE II 
GRADE EQUIVALENTS CORRESPONDING TO SELECTED PERCENTILES FOR THE 
) IowA SILENT READING TEST FOR 41,000 WHITE SEVENTH-GRADE 
NortH CAROLINA PUPILS, 1939 
Percentile Large Cities Small Cities Counties State 
ND . <cistsnimnsiahiaanaians ~ SF 5.6 5-2 53 
I cnsitaisneenniiacaiainte 6.5 6.3 5-7 6.0 
OD scistiicininicenntacapintaneti 7.1 6.8 6.2 6.5 
| GD sncitesittshcitabcimiioiee 76 73 6.6 6.9 
GO ancnnicemesinniienane » 8a 7.8 71 75 
GO cicniiicisieictcantctainians. Cle 8.2 76 8.0 
0 cnn — Oe g.0 8.4 8.6 
SO snnnimnnttmnniinnin Wel 9.8 9.2 9.2 
OD ctiininmn DOM 11.1 10.3 10.6 
The Pintner General Ability Test revealed wide differences in 
| mental ability in the seventh grade. In the white schools the 


difference in mental ages was nine years, one month; at the upper 
end of the scale some pupils had mental ages of 18 years and 
above, while at the other extreme some pupils had mental ages 
below 8 years and 11 months. ‘ 

The results of this test show that homogeneity in general abil- 
ity, like homogeneity with respect to the specific ability to read, 
has not been achieved even though a high rate of non-promotion 
was employed in the decade preceding 1939. 

Data on the tests of general ability administered to 40,613 
pupils are given in Table III. 


TABLE Il 
PERCENTAGE DiIsTRIBUTIONS OF MENTAL AGES 
‘ PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TEST 
Seventh Grade, White, 1939 
Mental Age in 








Years and Months Large Cities Small Cities Counties State 
BB-O AMG ADOVE A eeeceenereceeneerere = %® 1 
oS -» f 3 1 
16-O 00 26 Bhi = § 4 2 3 
» | » § 6 4 4 
| ee « 11 7 9 
eS m 29 i8 14 17 
Ss . 23 26 26 24 
, he et | a aS 18 25 22 
SOG GD 2O Rhirenn — 10 14 14 
| » & 3 6 4 
; Bebe B66 cnteinnen 1 2 1 
Median Mental Age... 12-10 12-6 12-1 12-4 


Number Tested ............. 5,460 6,462 28,691 40,613 
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For this same group of pupils chronological ages varied from 
11-0 to 17-11 indicating to some extent the variability in physical 
ability and size of pupils and suggesting the wide range of interests 
and different characteristics that might be found in groups with 
age differences of several years. 


Such variations as these data present seem to indicate rather 
conclusively that the high rates of non-promotion and slow progress 
are not producing the narrow range of ability and precise classi- 
fication that teachers presume are necessary for economical in- 
struction. The variations are so great as to suggest the probability 
that variations would not have been much greater if a 100 per cent 
promotion policy had been in effect. 


F re) ON-PROMOTION ON PUPILS 
EFFrect oF Non-P P 


The effect of non-promotion on school organization, size of 
grades, and program of instruction is admittedly great. The effect 
on the pupil, however, is much more serious. Failure for him 
influences both his personality and his achievement. 


Caswell* and Saunders® both report several studies which show 
that pupils who are promoted learn more than pupils of the same 
ability and achievement who are retained. Some of these studies 
showed that a significant per cent of pupils repeating a grade either 
did poorer work or showed no improvement. In a study by Mc- 
Kinney*® it was found that 65 per cent of the pupils repeating a 
grade did either poorer or no better in achievement. 


The best learning situation is one in which a pupil has a defi- 
nite purpose that he believes he can achieve. Furthermore, it is a 
situation in which he can see what contribution his various activi- 
ties make toward reaching his goal. That is to say, the situation 
must be such that the pupil who fails at a given task can see clearly 
the relation between his performance and his failure; he must be 
able to learn from his failure as well as his successes; he must be 
able to eliminate activities that do not help him advance toward 
his goal and to improve those activities that do. Non-promotion 
for elementary-school children often operates in violation of the 
principles that produce this situation. At promotion time it is 
difficult for a “failed” child to see the relationship between his 
work for the year and failure to be promoted. As a result the pupil 
who fails must return to the same work without a clear under- 
standing of how he can reach his objective plus a general feeling 

* Op. cit., Chapter V. 


5 Carleton M. Saunders, Promotion or Failure?, Chapter IV. 
*B. T. McKinney, Promotion of Pupils. Doctor's Thesis, University of Illinois, 1928. 
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of inadequacy and lack of drive and purpose needed for the best 
type of school work. 

Failure to make a grade is a very trying experience for the child. 
If he encounters such an experience several times, as is the case 
with numerous children, the effect on his personality is severely 
disintegrating. The child who has to repeat becomes a disappoint- 
ment to his parents; his schoolmates move on to higher grades 
forcing him to make numerous adjustments to new groups; he is 
often teased by siblings and classmates that advance beyond his 
grade; he loses self-respect, self-confidence, and a feeling of “be- 
longing”; his interest is replaced by a feeling of resentment toward 
everything connected with school and frequently results in such 
undesirable personality traits as withdrawing, day dreaming, back- 
biting, cheating, and generally unsatisfactory aggressive behavior. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR IMPROVING PROMOTION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Better pupil progress in North Carolina can be achieved by the 
improvement of a number of factors contributing to retardation 
and withdrawal from school. The best progress will be made only 
when an integrated attack upon all the causes is made. Among the 
things badly needed are: (1) A curriculum better adapted to child 
needs; (2) more time for the child to grow and assimilate the 
curriculum; (3) better attendance; (4) improved child health; 
(5) more attention to the mental hygiene aspects of school life; 
(6) removal of community distractions; (7) a more interesting, 
dynamic school program; (8) an attendance law expanded from 
the present range of 7-14 years to 7-16 years; and (g) better admin- 
istrative practices. 

In the field of administrative practices perhaps the greatest need 
and most favorable opportunity for rapid improvement may be 
obtained from the institution of better promotion policies and 
practices. Non-promotional policies and practices are sometimes 
the result, and in other instances the cause, of educational theory 
and practice. The position is taken here that, although educational 
theory and practice in North Carolina are not by any means per- 
fect, this phase of public education has been given comparatively 
more thought and attention than non-promotional practices and 
policies with the result that conditions now justify a peculiar em- 
phasis upon the study of promotion. The data given here indicate 
that the rate of non-promotion in the State is abnormally high and 
suggest the possibility of a better school program by improving the 
philosophy and practice of teachers regarding promotion. 
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Presentation of data on a State-wide basis serves only to call 
attention to conditions and to suggest methods of attacking the 
problem; if the democratic procedure generally followed by the 
State in matters dealing with the interna of the local public-school 
program is to be preserved, then the actual changes in policies and 
practices must be made locally. To demand 100 per cent promo- 
tion by administrative fiat would be neither practical nor desirable. 
It is the function of the State administration to focus the attention 
of local administrators and teachers upon the conditions that exist 
in some schools with reference to pupil progress and to work 
cooperatively with local authorities in making out better policies 
and practices. A study of the literature on promotion and a con- 
sideration of the data presented here suggest the following as a 
desirable procedure for individual schools to use in the local attack. 


r. Make a study of pupil progress in the local situation. 


Frequently principals and teachers are unaware of the severity 
of slow progress in their own schools. The facts regarding pupil 
personnel should be determined as a starting point. Such informa- 
tion as the per cent of pupils promoted by grade and by sex; the 
per cent of pupils making slow, normal, and rapid progress; the 
per cent of pupils who complete each grade in the school; and 
the per cent of pupils who remain in school beyond the compulsory 
age limit shed light on the problem and point out the places in 
greatest need of attention. Usually special attention is needed in 
Grade 1 as by far the greatest amount of non-promotion is found 
at this level. 


2. Study the underlying theories of pupil progress. 


Theories of pupil progress fall into two categories: (1) the 
grade standards theory, and (2) the equal educational opportunity 
theory. According to the former there are identical achievement 
standards that must be met by all pupils before they can pass from 
a given grade to the next higher. The latter theory is based upon 
a belief that equivalent opportunity should be offered all pupils 
in terms of their ability to do various types of school activities. 
This theory tends to keep children moving through the grades ac- 
cording to their chronological age; failure in a system run on this 
theory is seldom encountered. 


After an underlying theory is accepted the promotion policy 
should adhere to it, avoiding such inconsistencies as might arise 
through trying to hold on to a given practice that is in conflict 
with the theory. 
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3. Formulate progress policies. 


To put the theory accepted into practice demands that it be 
interpreted in terms of the actual administration of the school. 
Working together, teachers, administrators, and representative pa- 
trons should state the policy to be followed in making promotions. 


4. Decide what data are needed to evaluate individual pupil prog- 
ress under the theory accepted and collect these data. 


Often the data concerning a child in school are not the sort 
of data needed to appraise his growth. In many instances promo- 
tion is based solely on the teacher’s monthly report marks. In 
other cases promotion is based almost exclusively on standardized 
test scores. A variety of measures of pupil growth in all areas are 
usually needed if a valid appraisal of the pupil is to be made. 
Installation and effective use of an adequate pupil record system 
will be of great value in evaluating the work of each student. The 
North Carolina Cumulative Record—Grades 1-12 is excellent for 
this purpose and may be obtained at cost of printing from the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


5. Put the policy into operation. 


A fair trial should be given the policies formulated and the 
policies themselves should be continuously evaluated to see if they 
are producing the desired results. In applying the policy teachers 
and principal should work together to assure a complete under- 
standing. To prevent personal whims and caprices from entering 
too largely into actual practice each teacher’s promotions under 
the policy should be reviewed by a committee composed of other 
teachers and the principal. 


6. Revise policies and practices where needed. 


When policies and practices are set up a priori there are almost 
certain to arise certain problems not anticipated. Only through 
experience with the new policy can it be determined whether or 
not the policy is resulting in the kind of educational opportunity 
needed by the boys and girls of the community. Continuous study 
of the problem will insure that it functions properly and will also 
indicate whether or not the data being collected are appropriate 
for the evaluations being made. 











Language Arts in the School* 
KX 
I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


A. The language arts program includes the necessary and essen- 
tial experiences to meet the growing needs of the pupil in his rela- 
tion to the following school subjects—language, reading, spelling, 
and writing. It must be flexible enough to provide experience that 
will lead to growth in creative expression, both oral and written, 
clear thinking, vivid speech, intelligible writing, and reading with 
comprehension and joy. 

B. The beginning point in the program is the individual pupil 
as he enters school. The teacher first discovers and records his 
achievements, abilities and capacities that are in any way related to 
his language arts needs. This is the first essential step in effective 
pupil guidance. When the teacher knows the pupil’s needs she 
begins to plan those experiences in the language arts field which 
will enable him to progress toward further growth in this area of 
learning. An important factor in this situation is the activity of the 
child in acquiring ideas and in making practical uses of them in 
meeting his immediate needs. 

The first step in providing for the growth of any child in any 
phase of the language arts is a thorough knowledge of the child. 
This knowledge should be acquired by every possible means: daily 
observations, school records, test scores (reading readiness, achieve- 
ment, mental, emotional, aptitude, interest), physical examination, 
home visitation, observation, interview. The information acquired 
through such sources will enable the teacher to know the immediate 
physical status, mental ability, and emotional adjustment of each 
child and something of how he came to be the unique individual he 
is. With such knowledge she can group the children according to 
their social maturity and she can plan a program to suit the varied 
needs of each group in each class. Also with this information, she 
can at the end of the year determine whether or not each child has 
grown individually through the experiences which she has pro- 
vided. 

C. In developing the language arts program two phases of the 
situation as concerns the pupil should be regarded as most import- 
ant. They are readiness or preparation for the learning experience 
and provision for a variety of suitable materials selected on the 
basis of the individual needs of the pupil. It cannot be said that a 


* This excerpt from the experimental, tentative edition of the North Carolina Twelve- 
Year Program Bulletin indicates the point of view of the Committee in the area of 
language arts. 
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group of children attain a certain level of development at the same 
time because of differences in the rate of maturity. Two other 
phases of the child growth and development situation have to do 
with methods and procedures followed by the teacher and the total 
experiences of the child involved. With adequate consideration for 
these four phases: knowledge of the child, materials of instruction, 
methods of procedures, and total experiences of the child, there 
would be little need for remedial work as such. If the work with 
the child is based on his actual needs, this in itself is a prevention 
of difficulties and problems requiring remedial treatment. 

D. Every class, regardless of subject area, offers opportunity for 
training in the language arts and gives practice in the use of lan- 
guage to the extent that it makes provision both for the organiza- 
tion of ideas and for their effective expression. The activities of 
oral language and those of written language are probably of about 
equal importance—the former for readiness and effectiveness of ex- 
pression and the latter for exactness of expression. Thus, it would 
seem that emphasis in the earlier years should be on oral language 
with increasing emphasis on written expression as the child pro- 
gresses. Throughout the twelve-year program there should be pro- 
vision for the oral expression of ideas with effective plans for 
growth in this skill at each level and involving reading, language, 
spelling and writing. 


II. READING READINESS 


A. Although the problem of readiness for beginning reading 
has been recognized for a long time, only in recent years has readi- 
ness been regarded as an important factor throughout all grades. 
Each time a pupil meets with a new and difficult field of reading 
he needs guidance in that particular type of reading. His lack of 
understanding may come through lack of experience, lack of ideas 
developed through discussion, or vocabulary and language difficul- 
ties. 

B. The first grade teacher must recognize that children mature 
physically, socially, emotionally and intellectually at different rates 
of speed. All children who are six years old chronologically are not 
ready to read at the beginning of school. With many children a 
great deal of time must be spent in developing reading readiness. 
There are ways of determining when children are ready to read. 
(See manuals, teachers guides, bibliographies) . 

C. The reading of any material involves its interpretation in 
terms of previous experiences, and the interpretation is clear in 
proportion to the reality of these experiences. This is the reason 
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why children must see, touch, taste, smell, and otherwise experience 
the characteristics of many things before words can mean anything 
to them. They need to understand ideas before they can interpret 
the symbols standing for them. Reading is more a process of put- 
ting meaning into the printed page than getting meaning out of it. 
To be able to read much one needs “many correct concepts of com- 
mon things.” If readiness is established, it is hardly likely that a 
child must be forced to read. 

D. In general, most children may be said to have attained readi- 
ness for reading if he has a mental age of six and one-half years; 
if he is reasonably free from such physical defects as faulty vision, 
deafness, and speech difficulties; if his emotional stability is satis- 
factory and his attitudes and habits toward reading are desirable; 
if he possesses a background of language experience which will en- 
able him to express simple ideas and to understand simple stories; 
if he feels at home in the classroom and is adjusted to the group; 
if he is conscious that printed symbols convey meaning. 

E. Many real and vicarious experiences are necessary for chil- 
dren to build up a background from which may grow an enlarged 
vocabulary, a sentence sense, an ability to use ideas, to think, and a 
keen desire to read. These experiences may be furnished by caring 
for pets and flowers, by making things, by dramatic play, by excur- 
sions, by songs and games, by pictures and picture books, by listen- 
ing to and telling stories, by social experiences, etc. Reading should 
be the natural outgrowth of all natural activities and social situa- 
tions in the classroom. The child should be surrounded with read- 
ing stimuli—signs and labeling of objects, his name on a locker, 
pictures on the bulletin board with words or phrases and sentences 
written beneath, committee duties, directions, greetings, experience 
charts, etc. As children plan, observe, discriminate, learn to lead, 
to follow, and to experience together, they are attaining the physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and social maturity upon which readiness 
for reading depends. 

The State-adopted basal readers for primary grades offer a well- 
planned readiness program. (See the Manuals for the Easy Growth 
in Reading Series.) 

F. Just as readiness as a principle has been applied to reading 
at all grade levels, it should be applied to all subject areas. A child 
who can read story material with facility may be unprepared to 
read geography; a high-school pupil may need guidance in readi- 
ness for biology and solid geometry. Each teacher must be a teacher 
of reading. After studying her pupils and analyzing their difficul- 
ties, she can plan an effective readiness program. The problem may 
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be one of specific subject vocabulary, long complex sentences, selec- 
tion of main ideas, or the organization of material. Whatever the 
problem, the development of readiness in any learning stuation is 
an individual matter which cannot well be hurried or forced. 


III. TRAINING IN THE INDEPENDENT RECOGNITION OF Worps 


The child should become increasingly independent in his read- 
ing. Training in ability to get new words for himself should util- 
ize any and all legitimate means—general configuration of words, 
context, sounds of initial letters, seeing known words in new words, 
syllabication and phonetic analysis. 

The phonetic analysis approach to word mastery should not be 
greatly emphasized prior to the second year. From the fourth year 
on, it probably will be helpful more in the solving of problems of 
individual children, than as a general class method or procedure. 

The efficient and effective use of the dictionary from the fourth 
grade on should be emphasized. 


IV. CLEAR THINKING 


Language is a matter of thought as well as of expression; the 
language course has no content of its own. If the teacher knows 
the needs and interests of her pupils; if together they set a problem, 
collect the necessary data, plan a solution; and if the planned solu- 
tion is tried and tested—the thinking process has been achieved. 
These steps in thinking can be applied to every unit of work, and 
from the first through the twelfth year; and by means of these units, 
the teacher can teach her children to read, to write, to speak, to 
think. Keeping in her own mind the skills she wishes to develop, 
she can, by utilizing every available resource in the community and 
in the school, so plan her work that each unit will further the 
growth of each pupil—the goal of all her work. 


Guidance for Teachers 


“An important development in the field of guidance,” Com- 
missioner Studebaker points out in his recent report to Administra- 
tor McNutt, “is the increasing awareness of State teacher-training 
institutions of the need for providing all future teachers and teach- 
ers now in service with background and training in guidance pro- 
cedures.” 











If Our Schools Had Imagination 


RALPH E. WAGER 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Y THOUGHTS continually turn to what I see as the basic 
M things upon which our security as a people rests. With these 
our educational programs deal only in words. This is the tragic 
aspect of the whole matter. I find my students saying, for example, 
“yes, we know that our soils are bad, and our tenants poor, and all 
that; we have been told that a lot, but nobody has a program of 
action.” The great sin of our educational set-up is that it is words, 
words, words. 


Now there is a way in which our rural problem could be ap- 
proached. If our schools had imagination, and could bring them- 
selves to break away from these incessant dribblings about stand- 
ardization, credits, and the like, and were actually to go into the 
country and set themselves to the task of experimenting and trying 
out various ways of building up attitudes, understandings, and in- 
terest in living in the country, results could be obtained. But the 
long-range attack will never do it. It is for this reason that I have 
lost confidence in the kind of educational conferences we usually 
have. Most of them, particularly of state and national organiza- 
tions, are seeking to build up political and economic fences. This 
may be important, but it diverts from the essential issues. 

The problem of our soils, and the relation of our people to 
them, is, in my judgment, our first and most important one—save 
that of winning the war. And after the war this soil issue will 
become the more dominant, because we shall have made further 
inroads upon fertility; and we shall have drained away from the 
land thousands who will drift back to live on it in poverty and 
want. 

The second big issue is that of health. It is intimately associated 
with the matter of soils; for most of our ills can be traced to mal- 
nutrition. And evidence is more and more accumulating that this 
again is concerned with the kind of soils our foods grow on— 
whether or not they have in them the elements our bodies need. 
The ersatz foods the chemists promise us may satisfy hunger, but 
will they satisfy the needs of the cells of our bodies? Something 
happens to human beings whose food and ways of life depart widely 
from the manner in which old Mother Nature brought us up. No, 
we cannot go on this way, and if our educational leadership fails 
to see, to understand, and to lead, it might as well admit its weak- 
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ness and incapacity and be done with it. The relation of our people 
to our soils is, therefore, of primary significance. There comes into 
the scene at once the influence of our cities, our industries, and our 
neurotic seeking after profits and dividends rather than sound 
bodies, a glorying in them, and a want and desire to use them in 
propagating children of fine qualities. All of these adverse forces 
will eventually weaken us beyond repair. There are already evi- 
dences that the process is on us now. 

And one of these evidences is the dysgenic accompaniment of 
education; possibly a result, I do not know. But I think that it is. 
We spend our millions on young humans, transmitting, we hope, 
our culture to them, and seeking to develop sound and vigorous 
bodies, only to have it end there. Through the home we know these 
refining forces are best established but these people on whom we 
have lavished our time, money, and effort, have no children—to 
speak of. They try to tell other people how to raise theirs, but 
carefully step aside from a personal responsibility. We penalize 
them, too, by refusing to employ married women as teachers of our 
children, when, as a matter of fact, we might well limit teaching to 
those who are married and have children. The whole matter is 
complicated by our looking at the economic rather than the racial. 
Higher education is, therefore, an extraordinarily expensive factor 
in our national life. It is dysgenic, clearly. Can we deal with this? 
Were we to do so, would it not be necessary to revise our values? 

The other point I want to emphasize is that our education is 
based upon an urban economy. Our rural schools attempt to imi- 
tate the urban. Their teachers come from small towns and cities 
and are not at all interested in country living. The result is that 
we have city schools in a cotton patch. And our foundation cul- 
ture, that of a sound rural economy, is not laid down. In so far as 
my knowledge goes, I cannot recall a nation which has long per- 
sisted without a sound rural life. Britain may be an exception in 
that her island is small and inadequate. But she has used her colo- 
nies to reinforce her. The whole world may become united some 
day in supplying mutual needs. But if it does, it must give atten- 
tion to making its soils safe, and the users thereof intelligent. 

It is for these reasons that I feel that the kind of educational 
conferences we usually hold are quite meaningless. After the war 
our sins will flow back upon us in a tidal wave of intensity. We 
have sinned too long already. And a part of the sinning is done 
by our schools and their leaders who fail to see the things which 
should be given first place. 

I would like to see a meeting of leaders in the educational field 
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who would seriously give their attention to the discovery of ways 
in which these first things—basic things indeed they are—might be- 
come ingrained in our educational program, and assume a dignified 
status in our curriculum. As it is we are evidently persuaded that 
all such stuff in the main is inconsequential, and to be avoided. 
Possibly the old Romans thought so too, but they finally gave way 
to the want of food and the dissipation of their soils and forests. 


And this matter of the dysgenic effects? There is something of 
profound significance. We are afraid to do anything about it. We 
are afraid of sex and its education; afraid indeed of all these things 
which finally shall decide whether or not we persist as a vigorous 
nation. 


And so I sometimes wonder what to do; how to go about the 
rallying of intelligences around these issues. Soils are receiving 
some attention. But as yet few love the soil. We want to live off 
it rather than with it. This is pointing towards doom. And occa- 
sionally one hears a voice raised about the sources of our children 
but nothing is done about that. 


Betimes I am constrained to the belief that some sort of organi- 
zation composed of a few men and women, bound by a common 
determination to do something, should be formed—maybe like that 
Japanese band which determined long ago to see its country mili- 
tantly dominant come what might. 


The National Broadcasting Company has recently established a 
transcription service to classrooms. The 4-year experimental study 
was conducted under the supervision of Dr. James R. Angell, NBC 
Public Service Counsellor and former President of Yale University. 
“Results indicate,” Dr. Angell said, “that radio-recordings are an 
effective supplement in affording background information for the 
student. They also serve to remove some of the difficulties inherent 
in the presentation of classroom broadcasts simultaneously to the 
classrooms of an entire nation.” The new service is expected to 
result in the development of permanent central libraries for the 
circulation of recordings by schools and colleges everywhere. He 
predicts that educational recordings of network broadcasts will be 
as widely accepted in the future as the educational plan is accepted 
today. Inquiries regarding the new service should be addressed to 
Thomas Rishworth, Director of Educational Recordings, NBC, 
New York City. 
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UCH attention has been given during recent years to the 
eran and use of evaluative criteria for studying and 
improving secondary schools. There has been considerable em- 
phasis upon the matter of prediction also, where efforts have been 
made to foretell a student’s success in higher schools and better 
his educational facilities and guidance, so that he might have every 
opportunity of making the type of scholastic success, of which he 
was capable. 

This month three research investigations dealing with these 
important matters have been selected. The first is concerned with 
comparing the scholastic and collegiate records of matriculants 
from schools having eleven- and twelve-year courses of study. This 
problem has been one of considerable interest in the state of North 
Carolina. The second study seeks to find the “best” predictors of 
high-school scholastic success from various elementary-school rec- 
ords. The third study has to do with predicting and improving 
the academic achievement of freshmen in Liberal Arts colleges. 
This study seeks also to study the causes of any discrepancy between 
predicted and obtained scholastic achievement for certain students. 


(I) Scholastic Records of Matriculants from Eleven- and Twelve- 

Year Schools. 

Problem: The purpose of the study was to compare the scholas- 
tic and collegiate records of matriculants from eleven-year and 
twelve-year schools at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, State College of Agricultural and Engineering of 
the same university, the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and Duke University in Durham, N. C. 

Procedure: Matriculants at each of the above institutions were 
classified into either the eleven- or twelve-year group, depending 
upon the length of their pre-college education. The average high- 
school marks of each student were secured and compared with his 
average college marks. Relationships of achievements in individual 
subjects were also studied. The general setting of the whole prob- 
lem, a review of related studies and pertinent literature, methods 

1Amos James Parkhurst. “A Comparison of the Scholastic and Collegiate Records 


of Matriculants from Eleven-Year and Twelve-Year Schools.’”’ Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Prof. A. M. Jordan.) 
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of procedure in developing the problem, comparisons of average 
ages of matriculants, comparisons of percentages of matriculants 
remaining in college at various levels of achievements were investi- 
gated. Comparisons were also made between the scholastic records 
of matriculants from eleven- and twelve-year southern schools and 
the scholastic records of matriculants from twelve-year northern 
schools. A similar comparison was made of their respective col- 
legiate records. 


Findings: The principal findings were: (1) Eleven-year southern 
schools versus twelve-year southern schools: (a) The scholastic rec- 
ords of matriculants from eleven-year southern schools were su- 
perior to the scholastic records of matriculants from twelve-year 
southern schools. (b) The collegiate records of matriculants from 
eleven-year southern schools were inferior to the collegiate records 
of matriculants from twelve-year southern schools. (2) Eleven-year 
southern schools and twelve-year southern schools versus twelve- 
year northern schools: (a) The scholastic records of matriculants 
from eleven-year southern schools and twelve-year southern schools 
were superior to the scholastic records of matriculants from twelve- 
year northern schools. (b) The collegiate records of matriculants 
from eleven-year southern schools and twelve-year southern schools 
were inferior to the collegiate records of matriculants from twelve- 
year northern schools. 


(II) Predicting High-School Success.* 


Problem: The purpose of this study is to determine statistically 
the possibility of predicting high-school scholastic success from 
certain available elementary school records, especially those from 
the sixth and seventh grades. The variables studied were: the sub- 
ject and average grades given pupils by the elementary-school 
teachers, the scores of the state-wide seventh-grade examination, 
mental ages and I.Q., chronological ages, and the home-room teach- 
ers’ and principals’ estimates of the likely success of pupils in col- 
lege and in school citizenship. 

Procedure: Four schools in Stanly County, N. C., were selected 
and the ages, standard test scores, teachers’ marks, intellectual 
capacities and school citizenship standings for all sixth- and seventh- 
grade pupils were secured. The records of these pupils in previous 
grades were also tabulated. The scores of the state-wide standard 
test examination were secured for all the seventh-grade pupils who 
were involved in the study. These particular schools were chosen 


2Thomas Sinclair, “The Value of Certain Factors in Pupil’'s Elementary School 
Records for Predicting High School Success." Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of 
North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professor W. J. McKee.) 
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because they were in the county where the investigator worked and 
because they had the most complete records. 

The high-school records of these pupils, who remained in the 
secondary school for at least two years were secured and the degrees 
of success in the high school were compared with those in the 
elementary school. The data were treated statistically and both 
simple and multiple correlations were used. The regression equa- 
tion was not utilized. 

Findings: (1) The coefficients of correlation indicate that suc- 
cess in high school can best be predicted (a) by the average of 
teachers’ school marks (r — .67, .76, .84, and .78 for the four 
schools of the study) and (b) by the state-wide seventh-grade 
examination scores (r — .635, .497, -69, and .74). (2) The com- 
bined averages of teachers’ marks and of test scores on all school 
subjects are better predictors than either of the scores for the sub- 
jects singly. (3) I.Q. correlated .442 with high-school success and 
chronological age gave a correlation range of + .05 to —.2g with 
high-school success. (4) Multiple correlations reveal that a com- 
bination of elementary-school marks and of the state-wide seventh- 
grade examination scores is a better predictor of scholastic success 
in high school than either of the predictive factors used alone. 
(r — .84, .72, .778, and .789.) 


(III) Predicting Freshman Achievement.* 


Introduction: This investigation has arisen out of an interest 
in the general problem of improving the academic achievement of 
freshmen in Liberal Arts colleges with non-selective admission. It 
is influenced by the theory that, having accepted a student, a col- 
lege is under moral obligation to provide him with the conditions 
of success. 

Among the administrative plans for insuring good scholarship 
in college is the careful selection of students on the basis of their 
ability and previous achievement. But direct evidence of the de- 
pendability of this method is scarce. Consequently, evidence as to 
the cause of the discrepancy between predicted and attained 
achievement is also lacking. Such a lack is a serious one if it is 
assumed: (a) that, especially in schools with non-selective admis- 
sion, the aim of prediction is to render its attainment more likely; 
and (b) that whatever causes a positive discrepancy in achieve- 
ment is, by implication, a factor in improving achievement. 

Problem: Accordingly, the purpose of this study is, first, to test, 

8 Joseph St. Clair Price, ‘“‘The Dependability of Predicting Freshman Achievement.”’ 


Unpublished Doctoral thesis, Harvard University, 1940. (Under the direction of 
Professor R. C. Gill.) 
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empirically, the dependability of predicting freshman achievement; 
and, then, to study the cause of the discrepancy between predicted 
and obtained achievement, in individual cases, as a basis for deter- 
mining the likelihood of upsetting the prediction in desirable ways. 

This has been done by several methods. In effect, these are: 
(a) the making of the prediction for 121 Liberal Arts freshmen, in 
the fall of 1937, with a multiple regression equation, composed of 
average high-school record, score on an intelligence test and age at 
entrance, derived from the records of 198 previous freshmen; (b) 
the determining of the validity of prediction by evaluating the 
assumptions underlying the prediction and by comparing the actual 
with the predicted achievement; (c) the studying of the cause of 
the discrepancies by first, postulating the conditions under which 
a discrepancy might arise, next, pairing the deviant on the basis 
of factors included in the regression equation, and then, by inter- 
view and by analysis of high-school record and college schedule, 
investigating the presence of the experimental factor in the deviant 
and its absence in the non-deviant; and (d) attempting to demon- 
strate, chiefly by experiment, how to detect negative potential dis- 
crepancy—and then avert it. 

The questions to which the inquiry has sought answers are as 
follows: (a) How valid are the predictions, by multiple regression 
equation, of the average first-semester grades of freshmen in a co- 
educational Liberal Arts college? (b) What are the probable 
causes of the discrepancy between predicted and obtained scores; 
to what extent do these factors fall within the scope of educational 
guidance; and are they amenable to statistical prediction? (c) To 
what extent, if any, is it possible to upset the prediction by edu- 
cationally desirable, preventive measures. 

How valid are the predictions? The findings seem to indicate 
that theoretically, the prediction equation was dependable but that, 
empirically, it was not. For, although it satisfied the criterion of 
linearity and although, too, in essential characteristics, there was 
a close resemblance between the original and the predicted group, 
yet the difference (.16 + .07) between the estimated (.61) and the 
actual (.77) standard error of estimate tended to be reliable. Such 
a difference would seem to indicate that some influence other than 
chance accounts for most of the increased inaccuracy of the pre- 
diction since only 5 times in 100 would a difference as great as 
this be likely to occur. 

Procedure: Of the 121 freshmen selected for the experiment in 
the fall of 1937, there were ninety boys and girls for whom complete 
records could be secured at the close of the first semester. Of these, 
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twenty-two obtained average grades which differed from their pre- 
dicted grades, positively or negatively, by one standard error or 
more. These were selected for study because such discrepancy is 
likely to be due oftener to logical than to chance factors. 

The results disclose the following answer: (1) The factors 
probably associated with discrepancy are motivation (present in 
41% of the cases of discrepancy and absent in the controls); the 
character of the schedule of studies (present in 50% of the cases 
of discrepancy) ; and health (present in 9%). (2) In the case of 
motivation, the specific incentives which appear to be associated 
with the discrepancy, in individual cases, are in descending order 
of rank: desire to maintain or secure a scholarship; desire for fam- 
ily approval; and desire to join a Greek letter society. (3) With 
respect to the curriculum the specific circumstances associated with 
discrepancy are (a) choice or prescription of a course in line with 
some specific weakness (generally Chemistry) in high school which 
subject was also a high mortality one in college; and (b) choice or 
prescription of a course either in line with the strength of the 
high-school record or which includes easy college courses. 

Another question which deserves consideration is: What is the 
effect upon the predicted achievement of some freshmen at Howard 
University of modifying the schedule of studies prescribed for 
them? 

The steps in securing an answer to this question were: selecting 
the potential discrepants; matching each with a control subject; 
and advising the experimental subject while neglecting the control. 

The most important results seem to be these: (1) Without ex- 
ception, the advised individuals either attained or exceeded the 
grade predicted for them. (2) With one exception, the neglected 
individual (i.e. the potential sub-achievers) made lower than pre- 
dicted—but not lower than expected! (3) All of the neglected 
individuals failed; none of the advised failed. (4) Some of the 
advised individuals escaped probation. 

General Conclusions: In the light of the nature and meaning 
of these findings, the following conclusions seem valid. (1) It is 
possible by proper diagnosis and counseling to avert probation or 
failure especially for those potential sub-achievers who plan to 
enter the medical profession. (2) The practice, in some institu- 
tions, of using the regression equation, along with other informa- 
tion, as a means of selecting students is commendable. (3) In 
schools like Howard University (i.e. with non-selective admission) 
there is some likelihood of upsetting the prediction by counseling 
only when the potential discrepancy is determined by analysis of 
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the character of the student’s schedule of studies. This implies that, 
for practical purposes, the value of knowing the cause of discrep- 
ancy is a limited one. (4) Even with a technically perfect regression 
equation some discrepancy between predicted and actual achieve- 
ment would occur, in individual cases, because of the influence of 
motivation and health, neither of which as defined in this investi- 
gation is subject to control by a counselor, and both of which are 
causes of discrepancy. Hence the prediction equation, though suffi- 
ciently dependable for practical administrative purposes, is inher- 
ently and necessarily fallible. (5) It is likely that there are several 
other undiscovered, specific incentives, circumstances, and condi- 
tions which cause discrepancies since the prediction group studied 
in this investigation was relatively small, and since, moreover, the 
error of estimate was not zero. 

Corollaries: From these conclusions follow two important corol- 
laries: The first is that modification of the schedule of studies for 
potential sub-achievers and proper articulation of high-school and 
college subjects for super-achievers with special aptitude or achieve- 
ment are desirable ways of upsetting prediction, provided they are 
part of an intelligent, educational plan for the ultimate adjust- 
ment and total development of the individual. 

The second corollary is that while curricular adjustment may 
upset prediction and so avert failure or boost grades, already satis- 
factory, it will never of itself improve achievement. This must be 
effected, it seems, by such measures as initial or remedial instruc- 
tion in reading and study procedures; more effective academic moti- 
vation; and improvement of conditions under which students work 
and study—in short, by student personnel work. 


More Foreign Students in the United States 


War in many countries of the world brought larger numbers of 
foreign students to the United States during the year, 1941. This 
fact was reflected in requests reaching the Office of Education for 
evaluation of credentials by colleges and universities for 1,158 for- 
eign students from 70 different countries. 
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“Secondary Education in War Time.” The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 26, No. 104, pp. 7-84. February, 1942. 


The second World War is upon us. If educators have planned and built 
wisely, the educational structure will rise to the emergency and will meet the 
new demands for training which are placed upon it. In particular, how can the 
secondary school assist in the War effort? This level of education occupies a 
Strategic position for the training of youth for the War, as well as for the 
engendering of morale; for the secondary school is the end of “formal” educa- 
tion for some 78 per cent of youth. This issue of the Bulletin gives a timely 
symposium on what secondary education can do for the nation and for youth 
in the War. It presents the activities of special War-time committees in educa- 
tion; the problem of the acceleration of pupils; community-sponsored work 
programs for youth; the problem of cultural exchange in a time of war; and 
democracy in education during this time of emergency. Special articles are as 
follows: 


“Secondary Schools and the War Effort.” A summary of the recommendations 
of the Consultative Committee on Secondary Education, which was set 
up by the U. S. Commissioner of Education in January, 1942. 
“Our Schools and Total War,” by Carroll R. Reed. 
“War-Time Acceleration of Secondary-School Pupils,” from the statement of 
the U. S. Office of Education War-Time Commission. 
“Shall We Accelerate in Secondary School Nor or Through It?” by Will 
French. 
“A Proposed Check List for Schools in War Time.” 
“Policies for Higher Education in War Time.” 
“Community Sponsored Work Programs to Aid Youth,” by W. Edmund 
Baxter. 
“American Education and The Far East,” by Howard E. Wilson, Dorothy 
Borg, Charles Burton Fahs, and John King Fairbank. 
“The Role of Cultural Exchange in War Time,” by Charles A. Thomas. 
“Democracy in Education: A Study in Meaning,” by Joseph Justman. 
“Fitness for Freedom”: Special Number VI in the “ 
Survey Graphic, XXXI:101-53. March, 1942. 


Calling America” Series. 


This special number of Survey Graphic is devoted to health and fitness in 
war-time, and in the years to come after the war. Experts in the field of medi- 
cine, health, recreation, and education have cooperated in the presentation of 
twenty articles on the key problems of health and fitness for the present emer- 
gency. This special number of Survey Graphic deserves to take its place among 
teachers as source material just as timely and accurate for 1942, as were “Homes” 
and “The Americas: North and South” for 1940 and 1941. There are five 
Parts to this issue: Part I, Introduction; Part II, Contrasts in Health Prepared- 
ness; Part III, Healthier Americans—Eight Areas for Immediate Action; Part 
IV, Doctors, Dentists, Nurses—Hospitals; and Part V, Life Conservation in a 
World at War. The contrast is made between 1917 and 1942, between health 
in the army and health among the producers in industry, and between British 
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and American plans for women and children in war-time. The eight areas for 
immediate action include: 1) the lessons we should learn from the rejectees in 
the draft; 2) the dangers from epidemics; 3) venereal disease; 4) the problem 
of alcohol; 5) food; 6) morale; 7) health security; and 8) play. The nation’s 
health resources, rationing, and “Saving Health Among All Nations” are the 
aspects considered as the culmination of this edition. School librarians will be 
as much interested in these materials as teachers and administrators. 


“Training for War Industry Through the Schools.” J. O. Ketter and H. G. 
Pyte. The Journal of Educational Sociology, 15:352-68, February, 1942. 


School superintendents and high-school principals in cooperation with the 
Federal Vocational Education Division are working desperately against time 
to set up adequate training for workers in war industry. The projected expan- 
sion of war industries from seven million to fifteen million workers by the close 
of 1942 will require the fast and effective training of millions of new men. 
What is the program as sponsored by the United States through the Office of 
Education in the Federal Security Agency? For what types of occupations is 
training set up? What types of programs involve out-of-school youth and adults? 
Can in-school youth train also under these emergency programs? This article 
considers: 1) The Problem; 2) The Program; 3) Development of the Vocational- 
School Program; 4) Development of the College Program; 5) The Schools in 
World War I; and 6) Conclusions. The implications of this emergency training 
program on the secondary-school level are significant for the growth and 
direction of secondary education after the war as well as during the struggle. 


“Child Labor and the War Emergency.” BEratrice MCCONNELL. Occupations, 
XX:413-18. March, 1942. 


During the “depression era,” child-labor declined sharply, primarily because 
of the provisions of the NRA (National Recovery Act). What are the facts and 
figures now on child labor under the pressure of the “all-out” war effort in 
which the United States is engaged? In spite of the fact that we are fighting 
for our very lives, as well as for our institutions and our way of life, we have 
a continuing responsibility for the protection of the child; for one example, 
if the child’s health is injured in industry before he becomes of draft age, then 
he is rejected by the draft board later as unfit for service. Is there an upward 
swing in the number of minors employed in industry? What potential dangers 
would an increase in child labor bring with it? What measures should we take 
to safeguard the child in his growth and in his work? 


“English Education Rises to This War’s Problems.” Cora Watson. Progressive 
Education, X1X:85-6, 110. February, 1942. 


In those days of confusion in America our Civilian Defense and the building 
and maintenance of Civilian Morale, Miss Watson’s simply stated story of the 
Youth Service Squads in England is illuminating and definite. Youth desire 
fervently to know how they can help in the war effort of the United States; 
this desire to help is particularly strong in youth of the ages 14 to 21. Here 
are practical suggestions for tasks for youth of high-school age; and the sugges- 
tions have been born of actual war conditions in a country in a state of siege. 
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“Athletitis,” or the Academic Background of the Athlete.” RoLanp L. Beck. 
School and Society, 55:215-17. February 21, 1942. 


What are the study habits of athletes? Are they poor? Are poor study 
habits and a lack of supplementary reading over a period of years responsible 
for so many poor scholastic records among athletes? Or are most athletes just 
“dumb”? How much time does skilled participation in modern athletic contests 
take from each student’s total time which he has available for study and play? 
Does the subsidization of athletic programs present schools from being “fair” 
to their students who are athletes? Have you ever seen a high-school athlete 
who would exchange his athletic experience for a more enriched background 
and for a better scholastic record? This article takes up such problems as the 
above. 


Book Reviews 
x 


A First Course in the Study of Education. Epcar C. Hicsie. Boston: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Company. Pp. xvi + 392. 


“A First Course in the Study of Education,” by the President of Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., is one of The Educational Trends Series 
of professional books under the general editorship of Dennis H. Cooke, Professor 
of School Administration at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. According to Dr. Cooke this series of books, especially the one here 
reviewed, is based upon a consideration of current problems and trends and 
designed for use as textbook in teacher-education institutions. As the title 
implies, the text is a first course and therefore the teacher-in-training’s intro- 
duction to education as a profession. 

According to Dr. Cooke, many commission reports on teacher-education point 
out that the teacher-in-training should begin with a study of society and its 
structure and follow up with a study of himself physiologically, biologically, 
and psychologically. This is Dr. Higbie’s approach as interpreted in parts one 
and two respectively treating: I. “Society, the Social Heritage, Evolution, and 
Social Progress”; II. “The Individual and His Learning—Human development 
from infancy, through early school life, the high-school period, adulthood, and 
old age.” Each part provides a concluding chapter on language, writing, num- 
ber in the social heritage and in human development. Part III treats of Or- 
ganized Education in the United States as it has evolved within the social 
heritage through a diversity of elements—political, social, economic, and edu- 
cational—into the American system of elementary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation. The three concluding chapters offer an orientation respectively to State, 
County, and Local Organization and Administration of Education, Toward a 
Philosophy of Education, and to Education as a Profession, forming a fitting 
climax to any beginning text in teacher-education. 

Dr. Higbie thus furnishes in these three parts—“through society, the subject 
matter; through the individual, the method; through the organization, the 
administrative frame by which American Education is conducted.” His treat- 
ment should help the teacher-candidate to realize that “he is dealing with the 
most fundamental aspects of modern civilization, and that the profession for 
which he is preparing is the most necessary, and at the same time the most 
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’ 


challenging of all professions in a democracy,’ 
statement. 


according to the author’s own 


This text’s instructional aids for stimulating research and for assuring an 
adequate orientation to the study of education include a brief overview of each 
part, a rather comprehensive interpretation of the main issues followed by a 
summary for review and discussion, extensive directions for study, and a bib- 
liography at the conclusion of each of the three parts. 

In elaborating the humanistic approach to education in part one, the author 
divides the social heritage into facts, skills, and attitudes, using Folsom’s six 
elements listed below as bases for understanding the social heritage and its 
significance in educational theory and practice as well as for predicting its 
influence upon the future of civilization: 

1. Material elements for control of pysical environment. 
. Social structure elements for social control adjustments. 
. Sentimental elements or emotions conditioning our living. 
. Activity elements for skill development. 
. Symbolic elements as in mathematical understandings. 
. Beliefs, knowledge, and intellectual elements. 

Integrated with the evolution of our social heritage Dr. Higbie presents 
mankind in perspective through interpretations of cosmic, biologic, and social 
evolution. He relates this evolution to man’s progress through language as the 
heart of all communication and expresses the hope that with the coming of 
more universal symbols of communication, including number and measurement 
objectively applied, the bane of persistent social lag may be eliminated. 

Part two gives appropriate consideration to the relative significance of man’s 
physical inheritance and environment, to growth as an all-inclusive educational 
aim, to scientific studies in subject-matter fields as their applied findings affect 
one’s fitness for his task, and furnish guide lines for adult education: in short, 
to a reconsideration of educational procedures in relation to human beings 
“experiencing, living, maturing, giving as well as receiving” throughout the 
span of life as a whole. New emphases and efforts in mental and physical 
health, economics, science, and education are indicated as are the effects of 
language, writing, and number on man both as an individual and as repre- 
sentative of mankind as a whole. It is further shown how man, the inventor 
of these three educational tools, has used them to further his own development 
just as inventors have used their own inventions to give themselves power for 
further invention. This has been achieved through association, from words to 
sentences, to ideas, to thinking, and thus to scientific and social progress and 
human welfare. 

The author introduces part three by the following definition: “Organized 
education is democracy’s chief way of transmitting the social heritage and of 
improving both the individual and his environment. It is society’s conscious 
provision for social progress and human welfare.” Dr. Higbie interprets this 
definition by a brief portrayal of the go00-year American effort to build the 
American School System into one of universal, free education, from nursery 
schools through the universities. 

A statistical chart illustrates the growth and status of the American System 
of Education at the elementary, the secondary, the higher-education level as 
well as in reference to special education at secondary and collegiate levels. 
Charts and graphs visualize the relationships of the United States Office of 
Education and its clientele. Other unifying agencies discussed are the National 
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Education Association, Regional Accrediting Agencies, the American Council on 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Discussion of the political and educational roots of the American system 
with especial attention to the period of Jefferson is followed by an account of 
the rounding out of the 19th century with comprehensive courses of study, new 
methods and new materials. This period’s 8-4-4 plan of organization was fol- 
lowed by a K 6-3-3-4-G at the beginning of the present century. For securing 
balanced growth, units of learning, cutting across old subject matter lines, have 
increasingly tended to replace the older objectives of covering specific pages 
in a textbook. Programs of study wherein “knowledge, skills, and attitudes all 
cooperate in the problem of promoting pupil development” include several 
curricula of electives and constants. 

The reader is introduced to such matters as constructing units of work, to 
what a prospective teacher should know about reading, and its objectives, and 
to the fact that English instruction has passed beyond the tool subject status 
“to become an instrument of civilization promoting life and personality to the 
full.” Analysis of subject-matter values contrasts the old and new arithmetic 
with a resulting elimination of many units or topics which have been found 
to have little or no value and are now being replaced with units needed by 
pupils in their daily living-units which develop through practical experiences 
and application broad concepts of processes and principles. Thus the author 
indicates some changes which have taken place in response to changing social 
need. 

The concluding chapters entitled “Toward a Philosophy of Education” and 
“Education as a Profession” constitute a stimulating climax of a volume packed 
with pertinent facts, interpretations, and suggestions introducing the teacher- 
in-training to education as a profession and providing him with a measuring 
stick of education as a profession. 

ALLISON W. HONEYCUTT. 


Americans All. Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N.E.A. Washington, D. C. 1942. Pp. x + 385. $2.00. 


This yearbook, the subtitle of which is Studies in Intercultural Relations, 
has as additional sponsors the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. Its purpose is to help draw Americans of all 
stocks together more closely, breaking down lines set up by class, language, 
color, and creed through building a deep appreciation on the part of all groups, 
of the ways in which the various cultures of other lands have already con- 
tributed and can still contribute to the enrichment of our American way of 
life. At the same time and along the same paths it incidentally shows the way 
toward better feelings among nations, starting with those closest to our own 
borders. 

Attempts to improve attitudes in such directions involve much more than 
direct teaching; in fact, a too direct approach may sometimes be disastrous to 
the whole undertaking, especially in places where feeling runs high between 
groups of different national origins, or where racial problems are involved. 
Desired changes include removal of prejudices, overcoming of inferiority feel- 
ings held by members of minorities, substitution of feelings of pride for those 
of apology or distaste for the arts, customs and folkways of the lands from 
which the parents of many of the children have come as immigrants, and some- 
times even the restoring in the children of a greater love and respect for the 
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parents themselves, particularly when these have as yet not learned the language 
and ways of their newly adopted country. 

Realizing that actual experiences with the cultures studied and actual con- 
tacts with persons representing them is of prime importance, most of the writers 
in this volume have stressed in their descriptions the ways through which such 
contacts have been brought about in their particular situations. Most frequently 
reference has been made to taking advantage of resources within the community 
both in the form of material and even more through enlisting the help of 
representatives of these cultures—real men and women who could tell of them 
or in some other way demonstrate their worth. Often in this way what started 
out as a school project came gradually to embrace the adult membership of 
the community as well. Respected members of minority groups of the com- 
munity were sometimes invited to speak to the whole school as a means of 
introduction to study of those groups, and intervisitations among groups of this 
sort, after due preparation, were undertaken to advantage. Thus each group 
gained a greater understanding and appreciation of the other. These aspects 
and others the book takes up in its three main sections entitled respectively, 
What Should Be Done, What Is Being Done, and Our Task. A fourth section 
gives excellent bibliographies for (a) teachers, (b) high schools, (c) elementary 
schools, all of these annotated for greater help. 

In these days when the immediate welfare of our country depends as never 
before on national solidarity and when its hope for an enduring peace to follow 
the present war is so greatly conditioned upon increased international justice 
and comity—a comity which can come only out of better international under- 
standing, greater mutual appreciation, and enhanced respect on the part of 
each for all that is good in the culture of the others—this book is indeed 
timely. Probably there is scarcely a school community in the country that 
cannot find within itself some problem of social or racial sort that needs to be 
more adequately solved than it is at present. Upon such problems this yearbook 
can throw helpful illumination if teachers will but take its lessons to heart and 
act upon them wisely. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Measurements of Human Behavior. Epwarp B. Greenr. New York: Odyssey 
Press. Pp. xxi + 777. 


Thorndike’s famous dictum, “Whatever exists, exists in some amount” gave 
impetus to the securing of quantitative expressions of the various aspects of 
human behavior. These attempts at measurement in so complicated an area as 
human behavior have led to a variety of instruments. In addition to those bet- 
ter known ones of intelligence and achievement, measurement now has essayed 
the realm of emotions, attitudes, interests, and special abilities. So widespread 
has this movement become and so many and varied are the tests that there 
is a distinct attempt through factor analysis to subsume under seven or eight 
independent factors the results of some fifty or sixty tests. It is to systematize 
and evaluate the whole range of the measurement movement that Dr. Greene 
has attempted in, Measurements of Human Behavior. From spelling scales to 
attitude ratings, from neurotic inventories to the Terman Merrill Revision of 
the Binet-Simon tests, from art tests to factor analysis—all are included in this 
volume. Its greatest contribution lies in its all-inclusiveness. 

Some textbook writers in the field of test and measurements are satisfied with 
describing the tests, furnishing their norms together with their opportunities 
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for application. Greene does more. He has taken the tremendous amount of 
trouble to gather the evaluative data as expressed in word and correlation on 
which one can base a critical judgment. If a test is known by its correlations, 
then most of the tests described by this author are better known than ever 
before for he has furnished us with their correlations. Among these coefficients 
are those which indicate the predictive values of tests. A perusal of these figures 
will make any student slow to place a great deal of weight upon predictive 
judgments based on tests. 

In such a large undertaking some areas of measurement will be stretched 
pretty thin. It could hardly be otherwise. In some cases the tests are simply 
listed, as, for example, “Standard high-school tests of this sort are the Wesley 
(1932) Tests of Social and Political Terms, the Kelty-Moore (1934) Tests of 
Concepts in Social Studies, the Brown-Woody (1928) Civic Tests, and several 
others.” In such descriptions, and there are others like them, a textbook merely 
becomes an Encyclopedia. 

More errors than necessary have crept in. I have noted errors in formulas, 
in graphs, in tables, in the omission of pronunciation signs in foreign words, 
and in pagination. Such errors, however, are not serious. They are merely 
irritating to the precision (one who likes his third decimals correct). 

As a whole Measurements of Human Behavior is a book for adults. It uses 
without apology the more recent techniques of measurement whether they come 
from detours into mathematics, biology, or any other area of knowledge. It 
fulfills well its fundamental purpose of surveying adequately and thoroughly the 
measurements of human behavior. Its use will be in advanced courses in 
measurement and for those who have had good courses in elementary statistics. 

A. M. JorpDAN. 


Visual Problems of School Children. Emmetr A. Betts and Acnes S. AUSTIN. 
Chicago: The Professional Press, Inc. Pp. 80. $1.00. 


This is a study of a fifth-grade group of children for the purpose of an 
inventory of seeing needs in the public schools. While this particular study is 
too technical for the classroom teacher and the teacher of remedial reading, 
the findings would be of interest and help to optometrists. 

W. D. Perry. 


Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals. Witttam S. Gray. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago. Pp. 344. $2.00. 

“Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals” is a report of the 1941 Reading 
Conference held at the University of Chicago. This is the fourth published pro- 
ceedings of the conference. There is considerable repetition and too many 
generalizations, as might be assumed in any book where forty-three educators 
give fifty-three papers on the various aspects of the reading problem. In justi- 
fying the discussion of the reading problem and the need for carefully planned 
campaigns to improve reading the following recognized facts were listed: “the 
insistent demand of the public for improvement in the reading efficiency of 
pupils; the increasingly wide recognition of reading as a form of experience 
and a mode of learning; the urgent need of securing clear insight and broad 
understanding through reading and other aids to learning; the strong competi- 
tion to reading furnished by such agencies as the movies and the radio and 
the consequent enlarging of the responsibility of teachers to develop strong 
motives for reading among pupils; the unusually wide range of interests, abili- 
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ties, and needs represented in practically all groups taught; and the urgent need 
of making reading and other aids to learning function effectively.” 

In the discussion of characteristic interests and needs of pupils that aid in 
defining the nature and scope of the reading program, Laura Zirbes in her 
discussion of the work in the primary grades deals with the problem of easy 
reading versus instructional guidance and materials which challenge effort and 
power. She states that “children who have read several easy books at sight 
have seen the commonest words in the language in many different contexts.” 
This easy reading challenges individual interest without requiring study and 
gives the child not only a direct source of satisfaction but constitutes a superior 
substitute for formal drill and practice. However, material which must be 
studied because it is not easy to read at sight is necessary but such functional 
guidance must be adjusted to the level of the individual’s need. 

Stephen M. Corey in discussing the same problem with special reference to 
the middle grades lists three specific characteristics or needs of children at this 
particular age. “(1) Children at this age are experiencing their first significant 
contact with peer culture—they are beginning the long-drawn-out process that 
eventuates in their independent existence as adults. (2) Children at this age 
are developing an interest in the functioning of their own bodies, with the 
consequent implications of this interest for sex instruction. (3) Nine-, ten-, and 
eleven-year-old children are still very active physically—exploring neighborhoods, 
manipulating objects, making things, and otherwise learning about their en- 
vironment at first-hand.” Teachers of children in the middle grades have a 
tendency to pay too little attention to the importance of peer culture. They 
fail often to realize the fact that the child who fails in establishing himself 
socially at this particular time may secure his satisfaction from books rather 
than in success in face-to-face relationships. Children who form this sort of 
adjustment through attachment for books must be given real experiences so 
that they may achieve success through dealing with real things and real people. 

The paper on the needs of pupils at the high-school and college levels 
gives a number of objective suggestions which would be helpful to teachers 
of high-school and college students. 

There are a number of papers on the administrative provisions for individual 
differences. Durrell lists some plans which help in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual program of work to the class activity; namely, various types of unit 
assignments, projects or activity programs, small group instruction within the 
classroom, and individual guidance in reading. 

Bernice Newell describes the reorganization of the primary class of Minne- 
apolis into a single administrative unit and the affects of this reorganization 
on the teaching of reading. Hazel B. Lipke outlines the Chicago adjustment 
service plan in which the adjustment teacher is a regular classroom teacher 
selected by the principal from the school faculty and released from the usual 
duties of the classroom. This adjustment teacher gives full time in assisting 
the classroom teacher in the work of discovering individual differences of chil- 
dren and the adjustment of educational methods and materials so that the 
child may have an opportunity for the development of his special abilities. 
This Chicago plan enables one classroom teacher to get specific training in 
various aspects of the reading program. 

At the high school and college level J. W. M. Rothney submits a bibliog- 
raphy which is excellent for use in the work of adjusting the reading program 
at this level to the individual needs of the students. 
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Part IV of the monograph dealing with basic techniques of adjustment in 
teaching reading includes some research studies of the atomistic type listed by 
Durrell dealing with particular functions rather than with the larger aspects 
of reading. Other experiments of a more general nature are described by Gene- 
vieve Anderson for the middle and primary classes, and by Robert L. McCaul 
and James M. McCallister for the high-school and college level. The reviewer 
feels that, although these experiments and research studies are of help, more 
emphasis should be given to the actual classroom procedures. It was noticed 
that whenever practical suggestions or descriptions of classroom procedures 
were included the papers took on additional life and the discussions were more 
meaningful. 

Included in the monograph are chapers on the basic techniques of adjust- 
ment in teaching reading and in promoting growth through reading in various 
high-school subjects, the adjusting to individual differences in developing 
reading interests and tastes, the matter of adjustment in teaching to meet the 
needs of unusual reading types, and the school library and individual needs. 

The organization of the material is excellent. Papers are grouped with spe- 
cial reference to the primary grades, to the middle grades, and to high schools 
and colleges in each of the subjects discussed. This enables the reader to study 
the papers pertinent to his particular work without difficulty. In the three 
divisions the reviewer found the papers referring to the work of the middle 
classes superior. More concrete suggestions and a superior underlining philos- 
ophy of teaching for both social adaptation and adjustment is evident in the 
papers with reference to the middle class. There are a number of cases of 
adjustments of reading difficulties given for this particular level of development. 
The reviewer would like to see a listing of individual cases of adjustment of 
reading difficulties at all developmental levels as reported by both classroom 
teachers and by pupils. 

W. D. Perry. 


Music in the High School. Harry R. Witson. New York: Silver Burdett and 
Company. $4.00. 


This combined text and handbook is written with a sane, sound, practical 
one might even say a healthful—approach. The main criticism of many ad- 
ministrators, and justly so, is that the music program is often disruptive and 
sticks out of the curriculum like a sore thumb. Dr. Wilson’s plea is for the 
reverse—that it be integrated with other subjects, in a modest, normal, rather 
than superimposed manner; that it be adjusted to school and administrative 
policies; and that it fit the needs of the communities, as well as, of course, those 
of the children. 

Administrators will deeply appreciate the foregoing principles being stressed, 
but the music teachers are championed, too. They are given suggestions and 
help with every possible type of problem from planning assembly and chapel 
programs to overcoming such obstacles as poor music rooms, singers who want 
desperately to sing but have no ability, to financing the band or choir trips. 

The book includes many other good things—music lists, bibliography, sug- 
gestions of tested and approved numbers for both singing and instrumental 
programs, plans for making risers, drum stands, and examples of how problems 
which face every administrator and music teacher are actually handled success- 
fully in various schools throughout the United States. This is almost equivalent 
to visiting the schools themselves. 
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Dr. Wilson's own statement of the purpose for writing the book is its best 
summary. “The primary purpose of this book at this time is to emphasize 
the part music can play in democratic living.” 

MARGARET LEE MAASKE. 


Basic Science Education Series. BrertHa M. PARKER and others. Rowe, Peterson 
& Co., Evanston, Ill. 1941. 


This series consists to date of sixteen remarkably attractive 36-page pam- 
phlets (list price 28 cents each postpaid), excellently illustrated and with con- 
siderable use of natural color pictures, on various nature topics, prepared by a 
science education specialist at the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools. 
Wherever it has seemed necessary, Miss Parker has taken the added precaution, 
very wisely, to have her work checked by some individual or organization com- 
petent to pass authoritative judgment on its scientific accuracy. 

Although the subject matter and the style of these pamphlets are more 
closely adapted to the needs of intermediate and junior high grades, older 
readers can benefit from reading them. In fact, until provision for science 
reading and instruction has become quite general in elementary schools there 
will remain in senior high-school libraries a place for much reading matter 
of the type these pamphlets represent, particularly to interest and help weaker 
students or those with limited background of science information. 


CARLETON E. PRESTON. 





A new text which treats the usual subject 
matter of biology in an unusual way. 


BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 


by Bayes and BurNETT 


To improve the conditions of human living is 
the focal problem facing all of us. Each unit, 
each chapter, and each topic in this book 
revolves around that focal problem. 


Workbook in preparation 
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